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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the phenomenon of burnout in social 
service agencies, approaching burnout as a symptom of organizational 
communication patterns rather than a characteristic inherent in or 
developed within a particular individual. Sixteen working teams 
(defined as three or more people in a person-oriented service, who 
are perceived as a team by their common function within the 
organization or by their institutional role) participated in the 
study — eight teams from northern Italy, and eight teams from the 
northeastern United States. Systemic interviews were conducted, and 
each team member completed the Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI). The 
alternative research method used for this study of social systems 
integrated two systemic models of interaction — the Milan model, and 
Pearce and Cronen's communication theory. The content of the 
interview questions focused on the various relationships and 
hierarchical levels within the social service organization, and team 
responses were required. The study analyzed individual episode 
questionnaires, and then made an intersystemic comparative analysis 
of the teams in an attempt to recognize connecting patterns of logic. 
The application of this method shifted the study of social change 
(via the study of burnout) from an individually oriented focus to a 
focus on interactive patterns (i.e. what people do together). 
(Twenty-five references v^re appended.) (MM) 
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Abstract 

The research reported in this paper was designed to examine the 
phenonienan of burnout in social service agencies. The topic of burnout 
is approached as a synpton of organizational ccnrnunication patterns 
rather than a characteristic inherent in or developed within a particular 
individual. This different orientation snphasizes intervention (through 
the research process, itself) into organizational systems which are most 
often seen as contributing to feelings of burnout. An alternative 
methodology for the study of social systems is described. This method 
represents the integration of -two systemic models of interaction which 
are both based on Bateson's epistaiiology. The application of this method 
to the study of organizational comnunication and burnout illustrates one 
way to shift the study of social change (via the study of burnout) fran 
an individually oriented focus to a focus on interactive patterns. 
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The Ccnplexity of Interactive Change: 
A Stud/ of Organizational Burnout 

To us, the irost satisfyijig intellectxial endeavors explore 
theoretical and methodological ideas which appear to have real life, 
practical consequences. In this essay^ we attenpt to do just that. This 
i^ the first report of an extensive cross-cultural project exploring the 
ppagmatic topic of organizational comunication patterns. 

This research was Jesigned to examine the phenonenon of burnout in 
spcial service agencies. We approach the topic of burnout differently 
from current research in this area (see, Maslach, 1976; 1978a; 1981) by 
seeing it as a synptan of organizational containication patterns rather 
than a diaracteristic inherent to or developed within a particular 
individual. This different orientation enphasizes intervention (through 
rjpsearch interviews) into organizational systems which are most. often 
seen as contributing to feelings of burnout. Thus, we hope to move away 
f|xxn siiiple description of the behaviors or envircnments causing feelings 
of burnout. In this sense, we attenpt to shift the study of social 
cjiange (via the study of bumcwt) from an individually oriented focus to 
a focus on interactive patterns ' (i.e., what people do together). 

While we find this topic interesting and iirportant, our theoretical 
apd methodologiccil goals provide us with more iirpetus for this research 
than the specific study of burxKXit. In the sections which follow, we 
w|.ll first outline our theoretical interests. This will be followed by 
an illustration of hew the ^istemological orientation of our theory has 
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led US tx) develop the specific methodology used to study burnout. We 
will conclude vdth case illustrations of this methodology and sane of the 
theoretical,, methodological, and pracratic iiiplicaticns drawn fran these 
cases as they concern the specific conc^tualizatlon of burnout. 

Theoretical Orientation 
Ihe work of Gregory Batescn (1972; 1979) enphasizes the circular, 
• systemic nature of interaction. If we were to select ideas central to 
all of Batescn' s thinking, the list would include the rotions of pattern, 
relationship, distinction/difference, and context. Qearly, Bateson 
introduces nay ideas in his voluminous works. However, it sears that 
any other concept he discusses (such as meaning) is mads in reference to 
the ideas listed above (e.g., meaning must be discussed in relation to 
the idea of context Vithout context, there is no neaning" ~ and also 
nust be discussed in terms of relationship — we can only "know" by 
drawing a distinction and a distinction is a relationship) . 

There are several theoretical models vAiich claim a circular, systers 
approach. It is beyond the scope of this essay to articulate the 
distinctions among these various models (see, MacKinnon, 1983). We adopt 
an integration of twD theoretical models which we believe are irost 
consistent with Batesan*s circular epistemology. One model, the Milan 
systaTiic model (Selvini, Boscolo, Cecchin, and Prata, 1978), has been 
developed within a clinical setting (i.e., family therapy). The second 
model, the (xx^rdinated management of meaning theory (Pearce and Cronen, 
1980) , has been developed within a social scientific, research 
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Edition. We borrcw our method fran the Milan- rrodel and integrate sate 
9entral ccnc^ts and analytical procedures fran Pearce and Cronen's 
l^ieory. This integration provides us with a variety of useful tools for 
analyzing social interaction vdthin Batesoa's episbertological frame. 

• t 

^teson's Systgnic Epistenolocf ^^ 

'p There are several excellent acccjunts of Batesai's ^istenology 
jpellr 1985; Keeney, 1983). Vfe will only sumarize Bateson's c&itxal 
Ijpsition. 

Batescn uses the term episterology to refer to the way we. know or 
i^iderstand. Of course, our kna;ledge or understanding canes fran our 
^iqperiences in the world and so, determines or influences how we think, 
apt and organize our existence. This is a reflexive process; the w^ we 
Ijpav directs oju: actions (experience) which directs what we know, etc. 

What makes Batescn' s epistenology, and others vA>o share a ccnmon 

l^spective (see, Maturana, 1978; Maturana and Varela, 1987), distinct 

Iron a traditional positivistic position is the acceptance of the 

Reflexive nature of kncwing. Ihis position entails different ways of 

conceptualizing constructs that have been central to the study of himn 

behavior. Included are the notions of objectivity/subjectivity, lineal 
I* 

^usality/circular causality, haneostasis/evolution, and mind, as 
^temal/mind as social. As KrippentiDrf (1984) points out, the 
gybemetic (or systemic) episterology is distinguished fran' the 
'traditional, positivistic orientation to science by the latter 's 
gnphasis on ontology as pre-existing, objective reality. Thus, fran a 
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traditional position, a researcher or theorist attenpts to develop and 

apply procedures for "discovering** the nature of the sccial order. 

Pran a systemic epistenology, cn the othe-.- haix' one's cntology and 

episteiology are viewed in reflexive relaticHi to one another. What one 

believes exists (ontology) is a result of what caie knows and how one 

cones to krtcw (epistemology) wtiich, in turn, shapes what one believes to 

be, and so on. To take either a purely ontological or purely 

epistenological position is incorplete. And, althoucfi Bateson only spoke 

of epistemology, his epistenological position necessarily included the 

reflexive process of cntology and epistenology (Dell, 1985). 

Bateson, however, can be read as placing cntology in a suborxiinate 

position to epistenology (Dell, 1985). His choice to enphasize 

epistenology over ontology is prcbably due to his attenpt to draw a 

distinction from traditional science where cntology was the enphasis. 

Bateson most explicitly argues for the acceptance of subjectivity, 

circular causality, and evolution. However, an uriderstanding of 

Bateson 's work involves recognizing that subjectivity can not be 

discussed devoid of objectivity. Circular causality can only be 

conceptualized in relation to lineal causality and the issue of 

evolutionary change can only be seen in light of the idea of hc.ieostasis 

or stability. The centrality of Bateson's idea that knowing is the 

t 

process of drawing distincticns (1972, p. 163) entails an active 
ackncwled^nent of the particular distinctions individuals draw. In 
addition, this position inplies that the distinctions one draws cire 
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evalmted by a criterion of selection (Maturana, 1978) as opposed to a 
criterion of truth. Selection iirplies that an individual (or system) is 
orcpnized such that particular choices seem nore "logical" than others. 
It is not a question of ri^^it or wrong choices. As Dell puts it. 
Selecting is akin to pushing the Sprite button cn a Coke 
nachine. Pushing the button selects the response of the 
macihine (it gives you a Sprite), but it cbes not determine that 
the machine gives Sprite vAien the button is pushed (Dell, 
1985,p.8). 

It is possible to receive a Coke vAien the Sprite button is pushed or to 
receive no soda at all. Thus, we can see how the concept of selection 
allows us to talk of the choices made hy a systen as responsibilities of 
that system, not as response to external causal forces. 

In contrast, traditional, pbsitivistic models of science assume^ that 
a theory pictures the world as causally connected. If a theoretical ' 
proposition does not reflect the real world, it is meaningless, Ihus, 
the criterion for evaluation of aiy theory is clear correspondence 
throu^ observation (i.e., operationalized phenomena). 

A systemic epistemology takes selection as the criterion for 
evaluating theoretical propositions. Meaningful propositions are 
selected by a researcher because they reixieyr the social structure or 
specific social actions interpretable. It is iirportant to remenber, 
however, that theoretical statements could be selected that are not 
valuable. To be valiiable, a theory should speak to the creation and 
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transfbrnation of ccntextual patterns. Thus, selection, as a criterion 
for science, does not inply a relativistic position but rather erphasizes 
the responsibility of the observer/researcher and acknowledges his/her 
intervention. 

Given this position, we can say that a theory of social action 
should be able to account for the ways in which people make sense out of 
their interactions. Ihis mi^t very well involve recognizing an 
individual • s logic or *inap" for making se:.^ of the world as 
characterized by ideas of objectivity, lineal causality and harteostasi •= 
For exanple, a person mic^it believe that there is only one correct way to 
behave in close, personal relationships (i.e., objectivity); that what 
others do in these close relationships cause one's own behaviors (i.e., 
lineal causality); and that there is a sense of stability and endurance 
to what we have cone to call successful, close relationships (i.e., 
haneostasis) . 

A theory which alla^ for this way of making sense of interaction 
and alla/s for other '•personal models or '•personal epistemologies" 
(e.g., such as accounts that are framed by the individual as more 
circular and subjective) serves as a good exenplar of Bateson's systemic 
epistemology. In sum, this is a position which enbraces and celd^rates a 
plurality of positions, a criterion of selection and the reflexivity of 
both theorizing and acting in the world. 
The Milan Systemic Model 

The Milan mcxJel (Selvini, et al., 1978), developed in Italy, 
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tx^lates Bateson's systemic epistenology into a model and' method for 
conducting family therajy. Detailed descriptions of the Milan ncdel have 
been provided by Tarn (1984a, 1984b), Canpbell and Draper (1985), and 
Boscdlo, Cecchin, Hoffman, and Penn, (1987). 

In general, accepting the recursivity between meaning and action and 
focusing on patterns which connect ideas, behaviors, events,- and people 
is vtet distinguishes the Milan model from other theories "of social 
interaction vvhere focus is placed on the individual and on an analytical 
logic of lineal causality. Cdnsistent with the pluralistic nature of the 
systemic epistanology, the Milan associates have developed what they call 
••guiding principles'* for a clinician using their model. This linguistic 
label is markedly different from the strict technique-orientation" of 
sore more traditional clinical models. 

Ihe guiding principles suggested by the Milan team are 
hypothesizing, circularity, and neutrality. Bach of these principles 
guide the analysis of and intervention into a social system. 

Hypothesizing . Hypotheses focus cn the functiai of behaviors, 

ideas, and interactions rather than treat information as fact or truth. 

It is iitportant, for our purposes, to note that hypotheses are not 

devised independently of the specific interaction they are constructed to 

oqplain. Hypotheses t^ically focuu on behavioral sequences and any 

« 

known interpretations and/or evaluations of these sequences made by those 
who are part of the system as well as involved ••outsiders." 

The practice of hypothesizing suggests, that a variety of carpeting 

f 
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explanations for a "synptcsn" may be useful. They serve as francs throu<^i 
which the therapist can direct questions and connect data to produce 
information. 

Hie Milan team suggests developing and using several alternative 
hypothesfis siitultanecusly. In this way, a clinician can remain systenic 
in his/her thinking about the systan rather than <%dopt and therdby reify 
only one w^ to punctuate the system ("a difference is a relationship''). 
It is only possible to construct alternative punctuations of a systan 
(i.e., alternative hypotheses) if a view of "pragmatic truth" (as opposed 
to classical tnith) is adopted. If a clinician believes his/her 
hypothesis is "true" in the classical sense, it is very difficulty, if 
not inpossible, to construct alternatives (i.e., hypotheses which prwoke 
useful interventions/connections). 

Circular ity > Circularity, as a guiding principle, is based cn 
Bateson's belief that a difference is a relationship. At the 
methodological level, the Milan team has developed this idea into a wcy 
of fomulating and asking questions. The nain idea of circular 
questioning or circular interviewing is to ask questions that address a 
difference or define a relationship as opposed to questions of facts arid 
feelings. Circuleir questioning allows the therapist to gather 
infonnation abcxjt the various ways in which people pui ::tuate (i.e., make 
sense out of and sequence) the behaviors and* ideas of eadi other. By 
asking circular questions in a group (e.g., family) context, involved 
menbers cone to see how their own actions are interpreted by othere. The 
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teqhnique o£ circular questioning often illuninates a "difference tliat 
nrkes a difference" (Bateson, 1972, p. 271-272) • 

. It is the divergences of interpretations that beccne interesting 
information as q;posed to a traditional researcher's or clinician's 
Interest in discovering one logical explanation. In this way, a 
therapist and the family have available a new set of 
coniiections/relaticnships. ihe data gathered througih this questioning 
method is transfontBd into infornatioij about connections between people, 
ideas, relationships and time and thus, into additional hypotheses abouu 
patterns. Ihe beauty of this is that it reminds clinicians that all 
punctuations are equally logical within the frames that different people 
use. Ihus, the Milan clinician is more likely to remenber that his/her 
wn punctuation or interpretation of a situation is sinply one more — 
not the "risJit" one. It is the one selected ^ ' * 

Neutrality . Neutrality is described as "the ability to escape 
alliances with family meobers) to c oid moral judgments, to resist all 
linear traps and entanglements" (Hoffman, 1S81, 303.). To remain in a 
neutral position vis a vis the system does not iirply inactivity. 
Instead, a neutral position is a clinician^s atteirpt to recognize the 
function of all behaviors in tho system^ including his/her own behaviors, 
Cecchin defines systemic neutxality as cxnstructing a frane of curiosity 
(in press) . Rather than make decisions about the truth or falsity, the 
"goodness" or "badness" of a behavior, a position of curiosity helps a 
clinician generate questions which migfit, in turn, generate new ways of 
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looking at behaviors, es^ents or people. It should be noted, however, 
that neutrality is an ideal. Oice a therapist acts, s/he loses any 
neutral stance because all behavior, in interaction, cxntributes to the 
continual negotiation of power relationships (Poucault, 1980) . 

In sun, the Milan model focuses oi cctmections in a family's or 
individual's belief system. In practice, this focus is attended to by 
enploying a ciraalar questioning style to collect data about beliefs 
concerning relationships between people, events, behaviors axyd msanings. 
These questions also add a tenporal dimension 3by accessing individual's 
perceptions of sequences of behaviors and potential future states (e.g., 
•Vas John more or less depressed when mother started vorking?" or "If 
mother were to step working, would John be less expressed?"). By 
focusing cn their relational and tenporal connecticns, the Milan team 
does not limit themselves solely to observation of behavioral 
redundancies. 

The guiding principles of hypothesizing, circularity, and neutrality 
are rooted in the idea that it is helpful to understand the different 
reasons/causes given by people involved in the system (including the 
clinician's Osm explanations) so that connections or relations may be 
drawn among these explanations. Sinply put, a systendc therapist is not 
trying to find one reason why the system is as it is. S/he tries to 
connect all of the "personal epistanologies" in a novel way which mi^t 
facilitate the system in finding its own solution. 

The notion of pragnatic truth (developed out of the criterion of 
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se?.ection) provides a context within which the questions asked becaie 
interventive strategies inplylng new pjiictutitions and labels throu^ 
e3qppsing equally plausible yet ccnpeting realities. Ite interventions 
provide new ccxmections. The Batescnian notions of tx> stable systen, no 
knwing or objective position fran which to stand, and circular causality 
(vMch sinuLtanecusly allows for the lineal ways in vMch individuals nay 
punctuate their experiences) are the conceptual tools which distingxiish 
the Milan model from other systons-based models of social interaction. 
The Ooordinated Management of I^feaning Theory 

As with the Milan xvodel, conplete and lengthy description of Pearce 
and Cronen's theory can be found elsewhere (Pearce and Cronen, 1980; 
Cronen, Johnson and Lannamann, 1982) . We will only atteirpt to prcvicte 
the basic assumptions and relevant featinres of this model. 

Pearoe and Cronen have developed a theory of cantimication (ql- 
social interaction) which enphasizes the systemic epistenology proposed 
ty Bateson. In developing their theory, they have constructed conc^ts 
and nethodological procedures for some of Batescn's most iirportant ideas. 
Specifically, Bateson' s notion of a "pattern vMch connects" (Bateson, 
1979, p. 8) is described in the ooordinated iranagement of meaning theory 
(hereafter, CWM theory) as logic. 

Logic . Pearce and Cronen do not use the term logic in the sane 
sense as we refer to classical logic but rather in the sense of a nap. A 
logic is a map purple use in making sense out of their worlds but it is 
not neceissarily a tnie map, nor is it necessarily in correspcaxaence with 
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sore "true social order, 

Intrapersonal logic > Pearce and Crcnan describe individuaJ-s as 
utilizing intrapersonal logics W^ich are basically waps for Interpreting 
the context and actions of self and other (s) and also sciiemata for 
guiding seciuential order. In other words, any individual, in a 
particular situation, will use a oonglcneraticn of past experiences as 
itade real or as interpreted in the present (i.e., not necessarily in a 
causal nanner) and e3<pectations about future states, to understand or 
iraJce sense out of the array of oonplex activity (situation, 
relationship, self, action, etc.). Individuals also use these schenata 
to guide their choice of action(s). Ihus, given that a person ndc^t 
interpret a situation as hostile and a particular bdiavior as a threat, 
s/he might feel it is "logical and necessary to threaten in response. 
Ihere is a personal sense of logical entailment suda that if X occurs, Y 
should, could or has to follow. For sore, many alternatives nay be seen 
as possible. Also, meaning and action may be perceived in less lineal 
terms. 

Interpersonal logic . Additionally, Pearce and Cronen discuss the 
idea of an interpersonal logic vMch is nothing more than the unique way 
in which two or mDre Individuals' intrapersonal logics form to ccrrbine a 
logic of the interactive systan. Ihis logic is, necessarily, different 
f ran either intrapersonal logic and more caiplex than the siirple sum of 
two or mo^e intrapersonal logics. Jnterpersonal logic, as a theoretical 
construct, raninds us that each interactive system makes sense within the 
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boundaries where it is ccnstructed. Thus, in order to understaM an' 
Interaction, we nust gather sane sense of how individuals "logically" 
vie* the entailjnent of neaning and action ard construct a nodel of how 
tijese intrapersonal logics ociribine to form the interperscnal system 
exfierieaced and observed. 

This idea of logic draws cur attention to the inique ways in which 
individuals irake distinctions and therety construct patterns. It also 
strongly etiSiasizes the Inadequacy of assurdng a limited array of 
"logical" interactive patterns that produce satisfying, coipetent 
relationships. 

Hierarchy of meaning . Ihe second major idea introduced hy 
Pearce and Cronen is the notion of an extended hierarchy. Drawing cn 
Bateson's (1972) r^xart and caimand levels of meaning, Pearce and Cranen 
propose a mc-e detailed hierarchy of meaning. Ihey suggest that there 
are a variety of levels that people use to make sense out of situations. 
Social meanings are hierarchically organized sudi that one level is the 
context for the interpretation of others. The levels are unlimited in 
nurrber and are not necessarily stable. In fact, they are in reflexive 
relation to each other such that a meaning at one level is simultaneously 
d^)endent on and constitutive of the next hi^er level. However, it 
should be noted, that in the logic of any given individual, in a 
particular situation or relationship, the levels may appeat to be rigid 
and fixed. Again, we see Bateson's distinction between vdiat is 
pracpBtically true for an individual and what is theoretically and 
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methocJologically selected to examine and Intervene In social systems. 

Pearce and Cronen propose several hierarchical levels that people, 
in general, select to make sense of Interaction. Essentially, these 
levels are siirply an extension of Batescn's relational (comand) level 
of meaning. The archetypal hierarchy in (Ml theory includes: action, 
speech acts, episodes, relationships, li.!e scripts and cultural m/ths. 
When examining any particular phencmenon, for exanple, family 
interaction, a level such as ••family nyth" might be a useful addition. 

The point is that these levels do not exist. Ohey are nerely 
devices selected by an observer to examine social interaction. For 
exanple, we may observe that two people invcaved in an intimate 
relationship define the relationship in very different veys. This 
definition, in turn, influences how each defines certain typical episodes 
and consequently defines the meaning of specific behaviors (speech acts) . 
These distinctions made by an observer can be informative (a •'difference 
that may make a difference"*) , whether that observer is the researcher, 
the actor, or both. 

It is additionally informative to distinguish the specific ordering 
of each individual's hierarchy. One partner may see his/her sense of 
self (life script) as the criterion for maJdng all other levels 
meaningful (i.e., given a particular script for ny life, I see x, y, and 
z types of relationships as appropriate axxi within these relationships, 
a, b, and c episodes are necessary vMle d, e, and f episodes are 
inappropriate and danaging to the relationship and ny life script) . Yet, 
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the other partner might see particular episcxaes as the frane through 
vdiich self, relationships and actions nake sense. Ihese differences 
construct a oertaJii relationship vMch is selected by the cfcserver (who 
in^ be the actor) for the purpose of understanding interactive patterns - 
- particularly convoluted. patterns — in a way which allows the systen to 
be its -am best explanation- thereby avoiding the criteria of truth and 
objectivit:.'. 

Research Method 

B7 integrating the Milan model and Bearce and Cronen's camxmication 
theory, we have developed a research itEthodology which adepts the 
assutptions of a systemic epistetnology. This means that we "should be 
able to accept data gathered fron and analyzed within a varietjj of . 
techniques. All forms are viewed as providing information. It is the ' 
differences that emerge, from \^t man/ would see as carpeting 
orientations to social scientific research, that beccre the interesting 
data. In difference there is a relationship, according to Bateson. And 
so, with this in mind, we orient our own research by asking the general 
question: What is the difference that makes a difference here? 

Instead of looking for similarities, vre look for differences because 
this appears to be a way of bringing forth the carplexity of human 
interaction. When researchers look for similarities amang people, types 

« 

of interaction, etc. they are easily -discovered.- Yet, similarity is 
found in the context of difference; just as difference is found in the 
context of similarity. Because traditional research has anplified the 
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• search for sindlarity and slirplicity (i.e., central tendencies), we have 
taken en the project of e^smining data for differences and caiplexlty. 
.Neither approadi is rig^it; they are^ sirply, corplementary. We recognize 
that we have necessarily siirplif ied the cxxrplexity cn vMdi we have 
focused. And, at another logical level, we have drawn similarities among 
the differences we are interested in. 

With these cpals in mii>2, we generated a basic research scherre. 
Ctentral ideas f ran both QjM theory and the Milan nodal were used in 
developing this schane. In the data collection stavje, the following 
techniques were used: (1) systanic or grotp interviews (a nethod 
borrcwed fzxxn the Milan model); (2) circular questions (Milan ncxiel) 
concerning weaning at various hierardiical levels (CMM theory); and (3) 
individual questionnaires focusing on the intrapersonal logic of problem- 
related team episodes (CMM theory) . 

The data analysis stage included: (1) hypothesizing (Milan nodel) 
about intrapersonal logics (CMM theory); (2) hypothesizing (Milan mcxJel) 
about interpersonal logics (CMM theory); and (3) intersystemic 
hypothesizing (i.e., looking for similarities among the differences). In 
conducting research cn any topic, this basic format can be used. The 
following section outlines our specific study of organizational burnout. 
With this description we hope to illustrate how the general ideas 
presented above translate into a focused research project. 

mie study of Organizational Burnout 
Burnout has recently become a significant issue in the social 
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sciences because of the fundamental effects this condition has on 
productivity and quality of perfonnance in the work place. By defining 
burnout as a synptan of camunication patterns, enphasis shifts frxxn the 
Individual to the connections of Individuals' behaviors in the production 
of interactive patterns resulting in bucnout. 

Havever, this is a new shift. Ifeslacii (1976, 1978a, 1978b, 1979, 
1981, and 1982), v4» has been prolific and instrumental in defining, 
cperationalizing, and stud/ing burnout in a variety of contexts, 
represents a more individually-oriented mcxael of this phenomenon. Ft)r 
ejoirple, she defines turnout as, . . a syixarome of eiotional 
esdiaustion and cynician that occurs frequently among indiviJuals vto do 
*^pecple work''' (tfaslach and Jackson, 1981, p.l). According to Maslach 
and Jackson, burnout is an individual problem of intense and prolonged 
involvonent in social service organizations. 

However, recent research on psychotherapeutic interventions in 
social service organizations (Cacciari, De Padis, Fruggeri, Minguzzi, 
and Zani, 1986) suggests a connection between expressed dissatisfaction 
in the wDrker and his/her Interactions or relationships within the 
organization {e.g., with supervisors, colleagues, adninistrators and 
clients) . Each of these relationships has signif icaixre to the study of 
burnout in that they each conprise different levels used by individuals 
in constructing social meaning ~ that is, in interpreting social action. 
Ihis orientation differs significantly form Maslach's because it 
hisfilights interactive patterns both within the organization and with • 
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clients rather th- .1 focusing on individual sources of burnout. 

We have attenpted to extend the systanic analysis of Cacciari et al. 
We treat burnout as a syirptan of certain comunicaticn patterns within 
the nacrosysten of social service organizations. Ihls directs our 
attention to the various types of (often contradictory) interaction 
necessary for a social worker to succeed in his/her work. Cbntradictions 
between various work related interactions contribute to feelings of 
frustration and anotional exhaustion. 

Our attention is directed to ocnimnication patterns typified by 
double binds and paradox where workers are simultaneously presented with 
two iTUtually contradictory sets of denends. We e>qpect that thjere are 
different strategies developed by both individuals and working teanis in 
response to oontradictori' messages. These differing strategies will be 
related in some vjay to the degree of rigidity or flexibility of both 
intraperscnal and interpersonal logics for each team. And, in addition, 
self assessments of burnout (using the Maslach Bunxxit Inventory, 1981) 
will be related to an individual's logic and the logic of the systaiu 
Ho/ever, we do not make an evaluative assessment that flexibility in a 
logic is better than rigidity or vice versa. Instead, we assess the 
function of both rigidity and flexibility within each t^am in an attenpt 
to recognize and understand the unique logics constructed for each 
system. This orientation changes the stud/ of burnout fron what has 
traditionally been evaluative and/or descriptive research (i.e., research 
which assunes that being burned out negatively influences work ability 
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.and is thvxefore, bad) to eysteniic research* Ohe aim of systemic 
research is not to make general evaluative assessinents but to understand, 
as in this study, hd/ feeling burned out helps a system or team organize 
themseaves and helps an individual ••fit* within the interactive logic. 
Sanple 

Consistent vdth the social rather than purely individual approach of 
the Milan model and QM theory, the unit of cbservation in this study is 
the social service providers' camunication patterns within the context 
of their organizations. We interviewed working teams which we defined as 
three or more people in a person-oriented service, who are defined as a 
team by their carmon function within the organization or ty their 
institutional role (e.g. Bnergency Treatanent Team, Adult Day Treatnent 
Team, Crisis Intervention Team, etc.). 

In addition, we added a cross-cultural dimension to this research by 
interviewing teams from both Northern Italy and the Northeastern United 
States. We were interested in looking at cultural differences in how 
organizations construct a logic. And, of course, we were interested in 
examining if these logics differed with respect to how workers nanage 
burnout. Our oonoem was additionally placed cn the potential for ^ 
culture-specific definitions of \Aat it talces to be a •'good worker" (and 
consequently, what is the function or place of burnout) . 
Subjects 

Sixteen teams participated in the research. Ihey were solicited by 
letter fran target catchment areas in both Northern Italy and 
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Northeastern U.S. Eight teams fron the U.S. and eight Italian tean© 
volunteered their time In response to the letter of request. 
A*iinistrative permission vas given to all teams for their tire and 
cooperation in this research. 
Procedures 

Ihe research procedure lasted approximabely three hours. E^ch team 
was Interviewed separately. Ihe Italian teams were interviewed by the 
second author and the American teams were interviewed by the first 
author. 

Prior to conducting the systemic interview, each team marber was 
asked to corplete the Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI). ihe rationale for 
iix:luding Maslach's inventory is based on two factors. First, we wanted 
to accept the already well-docunented use of Maslach's instrurent. It 
did not seem logical to us to exclude the already valid, reliable and 
useful approach that Maslach adopts siirply because our approach is not 
focused cn an individual orientation. We felt that inclusion of this 
Instrtment would actually help xm by providing yet another way to 
punctuate both intrapersoaial and interpersonal logics. Accepting the 
information produced throuc^i the analysis of the MBI rather than 
rejecting it as an exanple of a traditional, individualistic analysis, 
also provided us with our second rationale. We used the MBI as a 
pretest/posttest measure of burnout lndlcatlx>g whether or not the 
researdi interview had perhaps served as an intervention Into the 
intraperscnal system. Again, this rationale is consistent with our 
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episterology vterein accept the idea of researdi as intervention 
rather than the idea of research as •disoovety" of phenonena (see 
McNanee and Tom, 1986; McNanee, in press). 

After each team inenber had ocnpleted the MBI (apprxKliTBtely 15 
minutes), the systemic interview ^ conducted. A systemic interview, 
consisting of circular questions, helps irenbers of the system recognize 
hew camunication patterns, not Internal states, .construct and contribute 
to feelir^ of dissatisfaction. Ihus, social service providers, asked 
circular questions as a group, begin to redefine their own experiences 
within the organization as a function of the new connections or 
interpretations of people, bdiaviors, etc. that are made throu&hout the 
interview. 

The content of the interview questions was custordzed to focus on 
the various relationships and hierarchical levels within the social 
service organization. The specific hierarchical levels included 
adndnistrators, supervisor, colleagues (not on the Iteam), clients, 
furxJing source, other area agencies, and the Team itself. We assumed 
that for most social service agencies, this hierardiy reflected the range 
of individuals that could potentially play significant roles in the 
team's functioning. However, we equally accepted as iiseful information 
statements fron teams indicating no relationship with, for exanple, 
other area agencies. 

Using Pearce and Cronen*s hierarchy of meaning, we designed circular 
questions focusing on the Oteam's view of the cultural myth of the 
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organization, the life scaript of the team, the teams's relevant 
relationships, stressful episodes,^ and specific actions as thei" relate to 
the organizational levels mentioned above. For exanple, coloring the 
idea of the cultural nyth, we asked, "What does this agency do?**. After 
the team had given a group response, we proceeded to ask the team what 
they believed the adndnistration would say the agency does. We then 
would move on to ask vtet the team thougjht their supervisor, the clients, 
their colleagues, etc. would say the agency does. In this way, we were 
able to develop information based on difference, lhat is, team moiiers 
began to expliciUy recognize the similarities and differences between 
the team and other organizational levels as well as among each team 
menbers' beliefs about the cultural myth, the life script of the team 
their relationships with others, etc. 

Because this was a study of burnout, we focused on the three mDst 
stressful episodes described ijy each team. First, each team was asked to 
agree on a rank ordering of their work interactions (f ran nost to least 
stressful), as a team, with people at each of the organizational levels 
mentioned above. For exanple, one team may have ranked their 
interactions with the adninistrator as most stressful and their 
interactions with their clients as least stressful. Fran this lii>t, the 
three most stressful episodes became the fcxnis of further circular 
questions exploring (1) shared knowledge of the team's difficulty with 
others in the stressful episodes and (2) the team's idea of who would 
side with whan concerning these problen episodes. 
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Ohese three episodes then becane the cer-tr«l concern of the last 
stage of the research interview* After the team had briefly described 
hcvr each episode was carried out and vtot the:/ perceived (ccilectively) 
to produce the stress in each of the episodes, each iixiividual team 
norber v?as given an cpportunity to prwide their own perceptions about 
these episodes. At this level, we were able to gather additional 
information about the intrapersonal logics of each team menter as well as 
docixnent the £p«>cific actions of individuals in these stressful ^isodes. 

It should be noted that thrcug^xxit this inteiviet^v team menbers, were 
asked to construct a ^team response." Tiuxs, ar>' diffisrences of opinion * 
which arose during the interview had to be ne :e<3^ Ihis procedure, 
in itself, served as an intervention in that tcu. many teams and many team 
i»enbers, this was the first "fonnal" forun thei' had ejqperienced for 
openly discussing (or even realizir^O these differeixres. In addition, 
demanding a team response made the last portion of the interview all the 
more inportant to individual participants* By ending the interview with 
individual, paper and pencil questicnnaircs, each team menber was given 
an opportunity to reiterate his/her disagreements and Individual views cn 
the specific episodes as well as camient on his/her own behavior. This 
data, then, became a source of intraperscnal logics or maps. 
Data Analysis 

Because so nuch inf ornation was generated from this research 
protocol, we will only report here on our preliminary analyses. We see 
these analyses as only one way to punctuate these data. Future reports 
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v^ll provide ccnplanentaiy analyses. Essentially, we began ty looking 
at data generated b/ the ^BI and fron the incf.vidual questionnaires for 
each of the stressful episodes, ihis essay, therefore, is Ijjnited to 
these analyses. 

For both of these data sources, we first used Etearce's and Crcnen's 
idea of an intrapersonal logic to look at how individual team naifcers 
construe their place and their behaviors in the context of their jcb. 
After hypothesizing about these intrapersonal logics, we focused cn the 
interaction of team matters vho use different logics, in the 
construction of an interactive syston (or an interpersonal logic). Our 
methods for doing so are described below. 

Analysis of the MBI. A corplete description of analytical 
procedures and interpretation of results of the ICI can be found 
elsewhere (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). Briefly, the MBI consists of -. . 
. three subscales that assess different aspects of experienced burnout" 
(p.l). These subscales are: (1) atotional ejdiaustion, (2) 
depersonalization, and (3) lack of personal accoiplishnent. "Each 
subscale has b.o dimensions: frequency (how often people have these 
feelings) and intensity (the strength of these feelings)" (p.l). 

In addition, each subscale is measured cn a ccntinuun fron low to 
moderate to hi^. Ihus, subjt-cs are interpreted as being more or less 
burned out. It is not a dichotanous phenaneron. tesladi and Jackson 
(1981) lay out their criteria for interpreting scores as falling within 
the high, mediun or lew range for each subscale. Using their criteria. 
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w were able to assess the degree of burnout experienced by each team 
norber. Vte accqpted a portra/al cf vjho was more (or less) burned out on 
each team. • 

This analysis became our ejctemal criterion for individual burnout. 
To be consistent with our systonic assmptions, we had to construct a 
relational criterion of assessing burnout. For this reason, we borrowed 
the Milan Team's idea of hypothesizing and Pearce's and Cronen's idea of 
a logic in cxu: oanstruction of an analytical technique. We began by 
recognizing who was more or less burned out using Maslach's criteria. We 
asked the general question, "Wiat is the difference that .nakes a 
difference cn this team?* We next asked ourselves, how our selection of 
the ihenomenon of burnout helped us to see each individual's selected 
bdiavior as "sensible" to his/her interactive system. Prom this position 
we could see how a particular menber's rqxart of specif ic levels of 
emotional eadiaustion, d^)erBanalizaticn and personal accorplishment "fit" 
with others. This technique allowed us to rectefine burnout within a 
relational contexts 

It should be noted that we substitute here the idea of "systemic 

validity" for vdiat has been traditionally called validity. This is 

because validity, as a oonstruct, assunnes that there is a true or oorrect 

nanner for measuring or cdiecting data and for interpreting data. 

« 

Within eystemic qpistoiology, we also hope to achieve a kind of validity 
to avoid the notion of relativity or •"anything goes." However, we do not 
accQ)t the idea that the MBI truly measures burnout. All we can accept 
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is the idea that the MBI offers us one way to examine burnout. In our 
own interpretaticxi of the data, we look to other experts within the 
systanic model to help us generate hypotheses which provide "news of a 
difference" (Batescn, 1972) • Thus, news of difference beconss our 
criterion of validity. 

With this conceptualization, we asked systemic experts to examine 
the MBI scores of each team member (one team at a time) aixJ try to 
develop a working hypothesis about the logic of that team, the place of 
each individual within that logic and most specifically, the selections 
or choices actors construct ty being nore or less burned out in the 
system. In this w^, the interpretations of scores could not be 
influenced by specific knowledge the interviewer had of each team and 
each member. For exanple, the MBI data for one entire team indicated 
that cne menber was particularly burned out. Specifically, this matber 
reported lew levels of personal accoiplishment. However, when seen in 
relation to the other menbers of his team* we hypothesized that it would 
probably be dysfunctional for him to experience higfi personal 
accorplishment because then there would be conflict on the team. In this 
way, he was protecting the team and helping them stay together as a 
working team by not trying to be too much of an individual (throu^ hig^i 
personal accorplishment) . Being burned out is a way of describing 
himself which is consistent with a way of acting on this team. 

Of course, we could not construct this hypothesis if we did not 
sinultaneously examine the soores of his other team menbers. In so 
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doing, we noticed that others cn this team experienced very high levels 
of personal acoonplishment (in relation to his low level) and that it 
mifijit be likely to oqpect that if all marters tried to become personally 
acoottplished throug^i their team woric, that there would perhaps be no 
sense of a team. In other words, we thought that one punctuation, for 
this particular team, might suggest that being personally accorplished 
was equated with autonory and, that too nudi autoncny on this team would 
produce an lirage of fragmentation. Ihe burned out roenber was therefore 
helping to give the team a sense of "teaimess" and the remainder of the 
team, in turn, helped him belong to the team as a •turned out" mEirber. 
It is interesting to note here how Bateson's idea of difference (i.e., 
the difference between this one team mentoer and the others *on this cne 
scale) creates a relaticniSiip (i.e., an hypothesis about Jicw tliis helps 
all maibers construct a sense of team) . 

A couple of points are worth makingt First, we co not mean to inply 
that aiy person who oqperiences high personal accorplishmerit is therefore 
autcncncus. What we are actually suggesting is that for this team, this 
interpretation seemed logical. Second, as another form of "systemic 
validity, " the hypotheses constructed were discussed at a later point 
with the interviewer of the team vto then either siflpported or altered the 
working hsypothesis. In the particular case mentioned above, the 
interviewer in fact agreed that this team seemed to operate under the 
threat of too much autcnony, therd^ never really feeling absolutely 
certain that the/ really were a team. 
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• Analysis of individual episode questionnaires . Another way to nove 
our analysis of burnout to the relational level is througjh assessment of 
the- individual questionnaires oorrpleted by each team itarber concerning 
the three most stressful episodes. Here, again, we asked ourselves, 
•What is the difference that nakes a difference?" We began by examining 
each person's responses to the items on the questionnaire. Again, using 
systetnic experts who were not familiar with the teams, we read the 
responses to questions, episode by episocJe. After hearing the responses 
given by an individual, the experts generated an hypothesis about the 
intrapersonal logic being used by that person in each episode. 

Pearce's and Cronen's idea of hierard^ was xised as the frame for 
formulating these hypotheses. In essence, we tried to take the 
information provided by the team menber and construct it into an 
hypothesis conoeming how that individual construed meaning 
hierarchically. The task was to hypothesize about (1) v^ether or not 
this person's logic was reflexive or fixed, (2) whether it Included all 
levels of the hierarchy we were concerned with (e.g., cultural nyth of 
the organization, relationship, life script, episode, action), and (3) in 
what hierarchical order (regardless of reflexivity) the individual seemed 
to construe these interactions. 

For exanple, the same individual we mentioned above as being burned 
cut was l^^thesized as using a logic whidi says, "relationships with 
others are most influential in my interpretation of ^isodes and 
actions," In response to the individual questionnaires, this person 
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ptocJuced an Image of himself as the kind of person vAk) literally 
interprets relationships (e.g., "Sara is in charge of this team.") anu 
then uises this interpretaticn to mate sense out of episodes and actions 
(e.g., "Sara mast decide what are and are not appropriate kinds of 
interactions and ways of acting for us as a team") . 

Thus, his logic is what appears to be a rigid logic in that he feels 
po^rless to change or have a powerful effect on this team. In order for 
anything to change in his logic, the relationship would have to change 
first (because it is the highest and therefore most influential level). 
But he also seans to believe that only other mentoers of the team {who he 
perceives are more powerful) can change the relationship (which is, of 
course, consistent vi^th his idea that the relationship is fixed and 
stable), consequently, he r^)orts feeling burned out aivJ very stressed 
by the ^isodes described during the team interview. Hcwever, he does 
recognize that other team marbers misfit be able (due to their life 
scripts) to help Sara redefine team relationships which, in turn, could 
provide a new, stable, fixed relational context for making sense out of 
episodes and actions. So, this iniividual does sem to recognize that 
change is possible. He sinply perceives himself as not capable of 
initiating diange. 

Hypotheses such as these were constructed for each team marber. 
Putting than together gives us a sense of the inteipersonal logic 
operating for a given team. Consequently, we are again freed fran 
defining burnout categorically and can recognize bumcwt in the context 
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of each specific team and its own logic. 

Intersystemic analysis . Here v;e focused cn oonparing teanis. Again 
we iised the question: ^What is the difference that makes a difference?" 
We gathered together (1) the traditional MBI analysis, (2) the MBI 
hypotheses, and (3) the hypotheses oonceming individuals' logics of 
hierarchical meaning. By examining each team and asking what consistent 
differences anerged, we were essentially asking Batescn's question, •i/hat 
is that pattern that connects?" 

What made sense to us, in this stage of the analysis was recognition 
of a patterning of rigidity versus flexibility. That is, each team 
seoned to be characterized ky individuals whose logics appeared to bd. 
relatively rigid or flexible. We noticed that in using this criteridh, 
the "different" person (s) on each team was seen as t^ing a rigid logic 
(in conrparison to others on the team) . This struck us as an interesting 
observation. We did not see, as we had hpped to, that the "different** 
person (s) was necessarily the burned out person. .Additionally, we do ix)t 
view rigidity in an evaluative nanner. Each team, from a systemic 
viewpoint, may need a rigid person, just as each team may 'need a burnfed 
cut person. Thus, rigidity dees not inply wrong action or lack of 
action. It is siitply a w^ of describing a logic. 

The exanple discussed above illustrates a burned out merrber as u6ing 
a rigid logic. In analyzing other teams we saw individuals vAx) were riot 
at all burned out but who also seemed to be using a rigid logic. Qie 
person described on his individual questionnaires an intrapersonal lo^ic 
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v*>ich characterized change as only occurring if "the vjorld" changes. 
Society, or more specifically, the team's airi his own relation with 
society beoaire re53pcnsible ~ became the orienting context ~ for 
change. In term© of the Implication of studying burnout, we must 
consider vhether or not we would want to tell hunan seivice professioials 
that thqr should adopt a logic siinilar to this nan's. After all, he's 
not burned out. Again we are not interested In making evaluative 
statements. In sane ways, the logic used by this person might be . 
dysfunctional (too idealistic) . In other ways, it migjit be useful in 
that it introduces a different perspective. 

Conclusions 

As mentioned earlier, this essay is our first attenpt to lay out the 
epistemological, theoretical and methodological foundation for the study 
of burnout in an organizational context. Our future analyses will focus 
on different aspects of this same set of data. We have tried only to 
illustrate (1) tliat research can, in fact, be oonducted from within an 
alternative epistemology —and this absolutely Includes the ability to 
pccept and utilize data produced by what mi^t be otherwise viewed as 
lineal, causal models; (2) that the Integration of the Milan systemic 
jnodel and Pearce and Cronen's theory offer sane generative concepts and 
techniques for both gathering and analyzing data; (3) that there are a 
plurality of ways jo generate and analyze data and what we have produced 
in this esscy is only one punctuation which is guided by our belief that 
it is a productive one marked by the "difference** it introduces; and (4) 
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that the specific phenanenon of burnout misfit be reooncqputualized as a 
Belected alternative rather than as an individual problem. 

We have tried to capture and preserve the coiplexity of human 
interaction. Burnout, for exaitple, is not good or bad, needed or not 
needed. It is a corplex, relational issue. We have developed a systemic 
method to try to capl ure some of that corplexity. However, we recognize 
that any research is, by definition, an attenpt to siiiplify the 
phenanenon. Therefore, instead of looking for similarities, we look for 
differences because this appears to be a way to bring forth more 
corplexity. We have obviously found sliiUlarity as well (e.g., "all 
different people appear to have rigid logics") . We have found similarity 
in the ocnplementary context of difference. It is precisely this kind of 
relational connection, the continual formation of patterns, that unite 
traditioual research and research fron a systemic epistemology. However, 
the criteria of selection is vjhat constructs the "difference that nakes a 
difference. " 
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